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ABSTRACT 



This briefing paper provides background information and 
reports on the achievements and future challenges of the Preschool Grants 
Program of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) , Section 
619 authorizes grants to states to provide special education and related 
services to children, ages 3 through 5 years, with disabilities. This 
legislation creates a collaborative federal, state, and local partnership 
that provides the framework for the nationwide development and implementation 
of preschool services. The first section of the paper explains the grants 
program and the types of services available. The second section discusses 
four significant accomplishments of the Preschool Grants Programs: (1) more 

children with disabilities are receiving services; (2) programs are improved 
by innovations in service delivery; (3) services are more cost effective and 
comprehensive through increased interagency collaboration; and (4) a greater 
number of more highly qualified personnel are available to provide services. 
The last section identifies future challenges, including the need to serve 
children in community-based settings. Two tables are provided; the first 
illustrates annual federal appropriations and the number of children served 
under the Preschool Grants Program from 1986 to 1995, and the second states 
special education and related services specified under IDEA. Parental 
narratives on the benefits of the preschool program are included also. 
(Contains 11 references.) (CR) 
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Introduction 



This briefing paper provides background information and reports on the 
achievements and future challenges of the Preschool Grants Program (Section 
619 of Part B) of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). Section 
619 authorizes grants to states to provide special education and related services to 
children, ages 3 through 5 years, with disabilities. This legislation creates a 
collaborative federal, state, and local partnership that provides the framework for 
the nationwide development and implementation of preschool services. 

This paper addresses three questions: 

1 . What Is the Preschool Grants Program? 

2. What Have States Achieved Under the Preschool Grants Program? 

3. What Are the Future Challenges for the Preschool Grants Program? 

Information was gleaned from various sources to address these questions. This 
includes information from various documents, such as the Section 619 Profile 
(Heekin & Ward-Newton, 1995), and from information submitted by states in the 
spring of 1995. Using these materials, a voluntary Ad Hoc 619 Work Group (see 
Appendix 1) drafted this report and staff members from the National Early 
Childhood Technical Assistance System (NEC*TAS) facilitated its final 
development and dissemination. 

We hope that this briefing paper will be informative to members of the Federal 
Interagency Coordinating Council (FICC) and to other individuals interested in 
federal, state, and community program development and services for young 
children with disabilities and their families. For more information about the 
Preschool Grants Program, readers should contact the 619 Program Coordinator 
of the Early Childhood Branch of the Office of Special Education Programs 
(OSEP) in the U.S. Department of Education (see Appendix 2); their state’s or 
jurisdiction’s Preschool Special Education Coordinator (see Appendix 3); or 
NEC*TAS. 
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Latter No. 1 

The Benefits of Special Education for a 
Family from Washington 

(A mother's letter to the Washington Section 619 Program Coordinator) 

Recently, I watched my 1 0-year-old son come in third in his Cub Scout Pinewood 
Derby, play on his school baseball team, and sing in the third grade music 
concert. Every day, I walk with him and my daughter to the bus stop where, 
together, they board the bus for our neighborhood school. Every afternoon they 
arrive back full of news and stories. Not unusual occurrences — except that my 
son has Down syndrome, is considered moderately mentally retarded, has 
significant speech, fine motor, and gross motor delays, and often displays 
challenging behaviors. 

None of his current achievements or opportunities would have been possible without 
the wonderful foundation that was laid for both him and our whole family in 
preschool. That environment not only equipped him well to move on, but also 
taught us as a family how to focus on his strengths, how to connect with him as 
a unique and worthy individual, and how to work effectively with the school 
system to ensure the best opportunities for him. 

His preschool was an innovative setting that allowed him to interact not only with 
other children with disabilities, but with typically developing children as well 
— one of whom was his sister. We couldn’t have asked for more. Those years 
of growth and support gave us the courage to move out into the regular 
community where attitudes aren’t yet always so supportive. They gave us the 
faith to tackle ignorance and prejudice and help transform them into more 
caring, understanding, and empathetic attitudes. 

I quite simply could never have done what was required as his Mom without the 
fantastic support of his preschool. Today we are challenging a long history of 
prejudice and low expectations for people with disabilities. Without careful 
planning, nurturing, education and support, the old attitudes will prevail by 
default. The safeguards of IDEA are making new kinds of lives possible for 
individuals like my son and all the other people he interacts with in his school 
and community. The preschool years lay the foundation and nurture the 
strengths and attitudes required to transform possibilities into realities. 

As I watch him with his friends, I can see that more is possible than I certainly ever 
dreamed and I thank his good fortune for every bit of the fantastic help he 
has received along the way! I can only hope that future families will be so 
fortunate. 



O 
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What Is the Preschool Grants Program? 



These programs are vital to ensuring that young children with 
disabilities, and their families, receive the services they need so that 
they can enter the first grade ready to learn. . . . Such services will 
provide a strong base for ensuring that children with disabilities grow 
up to be independent, productive, and happy adults. This is legislation 
that works. 

Rep. Cass Ballenger (R NC) 
J Old Congress, 1991, p. H6407 



The Committee therefore 
concludes that an 
overwhelming case exists for 
expanding and improving the 
provision of early intervention 
and preschool programs. The 
Committee's conclusions 
comport with the [Education] 
Department's findings in its 
Seventh Annual Report to the 
Congress: "Studies of the 
effectiveness of preschool 
education for the handicapped 
have demonstrated beyond 
doubt the economic and 
educational benefits of 
programs for young 
handicapped children. " 

House Report No. 99-860, 
1986, p. 5 



Early childhood experts agree that young children with disabilities need 
developmentally appropriate services and adequate health care and nutrition to be 
prepared for school. Research over 50 years provides evidence that intervening 
during the preschool years increases developmental and educational gains for 
young children with disabilities (Smith & Strain, 1988). To meet the needs of 
these children, the U.S. Congress enacted unique legislation to expand the 
quantity and quality of preschool services. The enactment of P.L. 99-457, The 
Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA) Amendments of 1986, under which the 
Preschool Grants Program was established, was a critical step in encouraging 
states to ensure services to all preschoolers with disabilities. Section 619 of Part 
B of EHA (renamed the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in 
1990 under P.L. 101-476) significantly enhanced prior incentives so that all states 
would be encouraged to provide an entitlement to a free appropriate public 
education (FAPE) to all 3 - through 5-year-old children with disabilities by 
school year 1991-92. Today, everj' state and jurisdiction assures FAPE for all 
preschoolers with disabilities (see Appendix 4 for a history of the assurance of 
FAPE). 

Under Section 619, the U.S. Department of Education awards formula grants to 
state educational agencies (SEAs) to supplement the implementation of preschool 
special education programs through local educational agencies. Table 1 lists 
Congressional appropriations beginning with the first y*;ar of this program 
through the current fiscal year. Grants to states are determined by the number of 
3-through 5-year old children receiving special education services. The number 
of children being served under the Preschool Grants Program has grown from 
261,000 in 1986 to 528,000 in 1995 (see Table 1). 

SEAs may allocate the grant award in three ways. First, a minimum of 75% of a 
state’s grant award must go to local school districts for the provision of direct 
services to preschoolers, thereby supplementing state and local funds to ensure 
that all eligible preschool-age children receive FAPE. Second, SEAs may use up 
to 20% of the grant award for discretionary activities to benefit 3- through 
5-year-old children with disabilities. SEAs use these discretionary dollars to fund 
a variety of activities including technical assistance and personnel training, state 
and local interagency coordinating councils, family support activities, planning 
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Table 1 

Selected Information About the 
Preschool Grants Program (Section 619 of Part B) of IDEA 



Fiscal 

Year 


Appropriations 
(million $) 


Children 

Served 


$ Allocated 
oer Child 


1986 


28 


261,000 


110 


1987 


180 


265,000 


679 


1988 


201 


288,000 


697 


1989 


247 


323,000 


769 


1990 


251 


352,000 


713 


1991 


292 


367,000 


797 


1992 


320 


398,000 


804 


1993 


326 


441,000 


738 


1994 


339 


479,000 


708 


1995 


360 


528,000 


683 



Note: Adapted from Progress in Providing Services to Young Children With Special 
Needs and Their Families ( p. 16) by R L. Trohanis, 1995. 



and coordinating services, special demonstration programs, and public awareness 
initiatives. And third, up to 5% of these funds may be reserved for administrative 
purposes. The flexibility inherent in this three-way allocation of funds allows 
each state to design and support a service system that addresses its unique needs 
and priorities. 




Connecticut uses some of its discretionary funds to support the 
expansion and improvement of services to children from minor- 
ity families. The SEA funds efforts in three cities with unserved 
and underserved minority populations to increase child find ac- 
tivities and to ensure access to developmentally appropriate pre- 
school programs. 



Services Provided Under the Preschool Grants Program 

The U.S. General Accounting Office (1994) identified the Preschool Grants 
Program as the only federal program exclusively serving preschool-age children 
with disabilities. The program encourages states to develop programs that allow 
for variations in child programming and that include family services (see Table 2 
for a list of the array of services that can be provided under Section 6 1 9). To 
participate in the Preschool Grants Program, states must implement all 
requirements of a state Part B plan for special education and i^iated services. 



O 
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Table 2 


Special Education and Related Services Specified Under IDEA 


Services provided under Part B of IDEA may include, but are not limited to the fol- 


lowing: 




Assistive Technology Devices and 


Psychological Services 


Services 


Recreation 


Audiology 


Rehabilitation Counseling Services 


Counseling Services 


School Health Services 


Early Identification and Assessment 


Social Work Services in Schools 


Medical Services for Diagnosis or 


Special Education 


Evaluation 


Speech Pathology 


Occupational Therapy 
Parent Counseling and Training 
Physical Therapy 


Transportation 


(See 34 CFR §§300.5, 300.6, 300.16, and 300.17.) 



including due process, nondiscriminatory testing and evaluation, and placement 
in the least restrictive environment. 

A preschool special education program is designed individually for each child 
based on his or her individual needs, and in accordance with procedural 
safeguards available to ensure the parent’s rights in the process. Parents and 
service providers collaboratively develop goals for a child’s program of services 
and determine which special education and related services are necessary to 
reach these goals. Parents and service providers meet to develop an 
Individualized Education Program (lEP) or an Individualized Family Services 
Plan (IFSP) which specifies the special education services to be provided as well 
as the setting(s) in which these services will be provided. Related services are 
provided when they are determined necessary to assist a child to benefit from 
special education. The specified services must be provided to the child in a 
setting with nondisabled peers to the maximum extent possible. 

To assist states in meeting the program goals established under IDEA, ongoing 
assistance is available to state Section 619 programs from OSEP staff and from 
NEC*TAS. NEC*TAS, a consortium project based at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, provides consultation, information, and inservice 
education to help state program leaders, service providers, and parents plan and 
develop a comprehensive system of early childhood special education services. 
To improve their preschool services, states also draw upon the program 
innovations and research findings of projects funded under the Early Education 
Program for Children with Disabilities (EEPCD) and other special projects 
funded by OSEP. 
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Letter No. 2 

The Benefits of Special Education for a Family from Pennsylvania 

(A mother's letter to the Pennsylvania Section 679 Program Coordinator) 

My son, Michael, is 4 years old and his diagnosis is developmental delays with 
infantile autism. What does this mean? Truthfully, I am still figuring it out. 

In October 1993, Michael was a healthy, happy 3-year-old. The challenge was that 
he did not speak and had what I refer to as his “Michaelisms.” He was 
obsessed with anything that spins (i.e., ceiling fans, wheels on toys, and 
himself). There was no way to deter him in his unusual behaviors. He had little 
or no interest in people or in playing appropriately with his toys. He was 
extremely sensitive to touch and did not make eye contact with anyone. 

Today he is a healthy, happy 4 year old. He speaks and is learning to play 
appropriately with other people and with his toys. He knows his letters, 
numbers, and colors. He will look you straight in the eye and ask for what he 
wants. ... It is as if someone turned a key and unlocked his potential. The 
change I find the most meaningful is that he now is less sensitive and gives 
kisses and hugs! 

How did we get from there to here in 16 months? Two words: early intervention. 
When my son was diagnosed, it was a very frightening time in our lives. Early 
intervention services provide us with wonderful, caring professionals who not 
only have taught Michael but me as well. There is no doubt in my mind that my 
son would not have come this far without early intervention. Sixteen months 
ago I worried that, when Michael reached adulthood, he may have had to go 
into an institutionalized setting. Today, 1 feel the world is open to him and that 
the possibilities are limitless! 
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What Have States Achieved Under the 
Preschool Grants Program? 



Since Congress established the Preschool Grants Program, the combined efforts 
of state legislators, local and state education agencies, parents, and others have 
resulted in many important achievements. Helping young children with 
disabilities reach their full potential requires more than legislation, however. The 
Preschool Grants Program has built and continues to support and improve an 
infrastructure of quality program options staffed by appropriately trained 
personnel located in communities throughout the country. To build such a system, 
states have undertaken a number of activities to improve both the quantity and 
quality of preschool special education. Many of these activities, initiated or 
supported through the creative use of state and local funds combined with 
Section 619 formula grant funds, have contributed to the growth and 
improvement of preschool special education programs and services. 

This section describes four significant accomplishments of the Preschool Grants 
Program: 

• more children with disabilities are receiving services; 

• programs are improved by innovations in service delivery; 

• services are more cost effective and comprehensive through increased 
interagency collaboration; and, 

• a greater number of more highly qualified personnel are available to 
provide services. 



More Children With Disabilities Are Receiving Services 



Arizona responded to the 
Federal challenge to establish 
a statewide system of services 
for preschool children with 
disabilities in 1990. Since that 
time, we have seen the 
number of districts providing 
services grow by 100% and 
the numbers of preschool 
children receiving FARE 
double. 

State Director of Special 
Education, Arizona 



When the Preschool Grants Program was established in 1986, only 24 states and 
jurisdictions had mandates to provide special education to all preschoolers with 
disabilities. Section 619 of Part B of EHA provided for a phase-iji period to 
allow the remaining states to establish mandates; all states had done so by the 
1992-93 school year (see Appendix 4). Special education for preschool children 
with disabilities is now provided in all 50 states, in 7 other jurisdictions, and 
through the Department of Defense to the children of U.S. military personnel 
stationed outside of the United States. 

The impact of guaranteeing every child, ages 3 through 5 years, with a disability 
the right to special education has been dramatic and stands as the greatest success 
of the preschool grants program. In fiscal year 1995, 528,000 preschool-age 
children with disabilities were receiving special education and related services, 
more than double the 261,000 children who had been served in 1986. States have 
continued to identify more eligible children and have expanded the capacity of 
their service delivery system to meet the needs of these children. The increase in 
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the number of children receiving services is a strong indication of expanded 
service capacity in states and communities. 



Programs Are Improved by Innovations in Service Delivery 

Innovations in preschool special education by states and communities since the 
passage of P.L. 99-457 can be grouped into the following four key areas. 



The Section 679 Program has 
had a positive impact on a 
substantial number of 
children's lives, by allowing 
them to enter kindergarten 
on an equal footing with their 
nondisabled peers. The 
Section 679 Program has thus 
far proven to be a fiscally 
responsible and cost-effective 
program, providing benefits 
to children, families, schools, 
and communities. 

Section 619 Coordinator, 
Arkansas 



1. Creating and Maintaining Effective and 
Respectful Family-Provider Partnerships 

Educational programs which promote family-provider partnerships have a 
positive impact on children’s developmental outcomes and on enhanced child and 
parental self-esteem and satisfaction. Under IDEA, SEAs support parent 
participation in program planning and development at the preschool level in 
many ways (Heekin & Ward-Newton, 1995'). Some programs have hired parents 
in staff roles that support other parents. Many states and communities establish 
parent information and support centers and fund parent-to-parent programs. 
Training opportunities and meetings are held at times convenient for parents. 
Some states and communities hold family focus groups to identify and address 
family needs and issues. Section 619 funds are supporting other initiatives such 
as: 

Pennsylvania preschool special education service guidelines em- 
phasize parent involvement and partnership with service provid- 
ers. These guidelines are given to all families as they enter a 
program. Pennsylvania family members are hired to coordinate 
the annual “By Families, For Families” leadership training oppor- 
tunity in the Commonwealth. 

Ohio’s Family Mentor Project funded 10 pilot sites in 1994, 
where parent mentors are employed to assist and support fami- 
lies of children recently diagnosed with a disability. Created to 
meet a goal in Ohio’s Special Education Action Plan, the Project 
will fund an additional 20 sites in 1995. 




2. Ensuring the Quality of Services 

As states have expanded access to special education and related services, they 
also have continued to improve the quality of their services. States approach this 
from a variety of different perspectives. For example, 12 states report using the 
accreditation program of the National Academy of Early Childhood Programs of 
the National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) to assist 
local programs in ensuring quality services, while 9 states have developed or are 



' Unless otherw'ise noted all statistics on state preschool programs and practices 
are from Heekin & Ward-Newton, 1995. 
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Young children accept 
differences easily. . . . When 
children with disabilities 
receive the supports they 
need from a very young age 
in inclusive classrooms, their 
potential to develop the 
physical, psychological, and 
social skills required to be full 
participants in their 
communities is greatly 
enhanced. 

McTaggart & Burke [for the 
National Council on 
Disabilities], 1994, p. 9 



developing their own statewide preschool accreditation or self-study process. 
Examples of other state initiatives sponsored with Section 619 funds include: 



The Delaware preschool special education program recently 
completed a comprehensive evaluation of its program for 3-year- 
olds with developmental delay. In addition to significant im- 
provement in children’s development as a result of program 
services, 96% of the parents rated the services their children re- 
ceived as excellent or very good. Parents rated the quality of 
service providers, their participation in the program, and the loca- 
tion of services as positive aspects of the program. 




Arizona has developed QuePASA, a comprehensive program 
evaluation system to promote continued growth and improve- 
ment in preschool programs serving young children. QuePASA 
includes specific planning for self evaluation, staff development 
opportunities, and program modifications. 



3. Providing Services in Community-Based, Inclusive Settings 

To ensure that children with disabilities or developmental delays are successful in 
environments with their typically developing peers, programs must have the 
accommodations and supports necessary to assist children to succeed and have 
positive early childhood experiences. According to state preschool coordinators, 
philosophy statements and policies in 38 states promote the provision of special 
education and related services to children with disabilities in inclusive settings. 



The variety and availability of inclusive settings in a given community are 
supported by a high degree of collaboration between local educational agencies 
(LEAs) and other agencies and community programs. These programs, public 
and private, can include nonprofit organizations, such as the Easter Seal Society, 
United Cerebral Palsy, and The Arc (formerly the Association for Retarded 
Citizens); nursery, preschool. Head Start, and child care services; family child 
care programs; and others. 

SEAs assist local programs in many ways to enhance community-based 
opportunities for preschoolers with disabilities. For example. Section 619 funds 
have helped to sponsor the following initiatives; 




In 1 993-94, Illinois awarded grants to 20 communities to pro- 
vide services to children in integrated settings as part of a project 
called Early CHOICES. Services were provided in inclusive set- 
tings, such as Head Start and community preschools. As a result 
of the program, parents were offered more choices, staff develop- 
ment opportunities were provided locally or at the state level, 
and strong administrative support was available to accomplish 
the inclusion goals of the project. 
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Our son . . . must work 
within our society to be a 
productive adult. To do that, 
he must be there as a 
preschooler. The power of 
peer prodding was incredible. 
He wanted to be part of a 
group, of his community. This 
propelled him forward. He 
learned independence, not to 
be passive. This did not 
happen when he was in an 
exclusionary setting. 

A Massachusetts parent of a 
child w'th disabilities 



In Colorado prior to 1987, nearly all preschool children receiv- 
ing special education were in separate “handicapped only” class- 
rooms. By 1993, nearly every school district was offering 
families a choice of placement options, most of which were in in- 
clusive settings alongside typically developing peers. 

4. Promoting Seamless Transitions for Preschool Children 

Smooth transitions between service programs contribute to a child’s success in 
future years. These transitions include the natural age progressions from the 
Program for Infants and Toddlers with Disabilities (Part H) to the Preschool 
Grants Program and then to kindergarten and to school-age services. 

The IDEA Amendments of 1991 (PL. 102-119) promote effective transition 
planning for children moving from the Part H Program to the Preschool Grants 
Program. Interagency agreements between the SEA and the state agency that 
administers the Part H Program ensure a smooth transition for children and 
families. IDEA provides for flexibility in using Part H and Section 619 funds 
during the transition to preschool services so that continuous services are 
provided. For example, to facilitate transitions, 25 states allow or are developing 
policies to allow Section 619 funds to be used for children before their third 
birthday, while 23 states allow Part H funds to be used for children past their 
third birthday. Thirty-two states have developed agreements between the Part H 
and Part B programs which provide for collaborative transition activities at the 
local level. 

Twenty-two states have interagency agreements that cover the transition of 
children from preschool to kindergarten and first grade. Twenty-four states report 
using discretionary preschool funds for projects related to the transition of 
preschoolers into kindergarten or first grade. Eighteen states use these funds for 
projects that support the transition of children with disabilities from Head Start 
programs into the public schools. 

States are using Section 619 ftinds to assist local programs in achieving seamless 
transitions in a variety of ways. For example: 

West Virginia launched Operation TADPOLE in 1993 to facili- 
tate children’s transition from infant and toddler programs to pre- 
school. A task force — consisting of representatives from the 
state education and maternal and child health (the Part H lead 
agency) departments, Head Start, parent resource centers, child 
care. Title 1 , and the Governor’s cabinet on children and families 
— developed guidelines to assist communities in planning effec- 
tive :ransitions and conducted regional training workshops to de- 
velop local plans across the state. 

The Missouri Part H and Section 619 Programs collaboratively 
employ local facilitators to assist children and families in the 
transition from Part H to preschool ser\dces. 
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Services Are More Cost Effective and Comprehensive 
Through Increased Interagency Collaboration 

No one agency has the resources, knowledge base, or financial and political 
strength to meet the needs of all families (Petit, 1990). SEAs undertake a variety 
of activities to facilitate collaboration among agencies to ensure the cost-effective 
and efficient delivery of comprehensive services. These efforts lessen the 
duplication of services and enhance the use of scarce resources for services. 



SEAs have developed interagency agreements with their state health, 
developmental disabilities, human and/or social service, and mental health 
agencies. They undertake planning activities with a variety of other state 
initiatives related to young children, and offer joint training activities with other 
programs. The greatest degree of collaboration in support of preschool services is 
between SEAs and Head Start agencies, with 43 SEAs reporting agreements that 
define fiscal responsibility, collaborative activities for child find assessment and 
referral and training, and agency responsibilities for services to children with 
disabilities. In 14 states, the state-level Interagency Coordinating Council (ICC) 
has expanded its focus to include preschool services, and 16 states have local 
ICCs that support infant and toddler and preschool services. 



Examples of state interagency collaboration and coordinating activities that are 
supported by state Preschool Grants Programs are: 



The Early Learning Services unit of Massachusetts’ SEA has 
implemented initiatives to develop a comprehensive, high-qual- 
ity, accessible system of programs and services for all young chil- 
dren (birth through age 8) in coordination with other interested 
groups. Many of these programs reflect a high degree of state- 
level interagency collaboration to increase family involvement in 
the education of young children and to facilitate the transition 
from early intervention to preschool special education programs. 




In South Dakota a comprehensive agreement among several fed- 
eral and state agencies and all resident American Indian tribes 
was developed to assure that children with disabilities receive ap- 
propriate services and that resources will be jointly used for the 
most cost-effective and highest quality of service delivery possi- 
ble for Head Start children. 




Vermont has established a joint initiative, called “Success By 
Six,” between its human services agency and its education de- 
partment. This effort encourages local communities to pool re- 
sources and collaborate to enhance the ability of all families to 
prepare their children to enter school ready to learn. Local com- 
munities design and implement their own versions of the initia- 
tive. For example, Burlington has undertaken a number of 
activities through collaboration with parents and public and pri- 
vate agencies including “Parents as Teachers” monthly home vis- 
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its, a preschool literacy program, parent support and discussion 
groups, resource libraries, and a newsletter. 



A Greater Number of More Highly Qualified 
Personnel Are Available to Provide Services 



Many challenges remain with 
our son, but I know that he is 
getting the opportunity to 
become as independent as he 
may be able to be through 
experiences [in special 
education]. I am continually 
grateful for the caring 
individuals that have worked 
and are working with [my 
son]. They are giving Ihim] his 
chance as they are giving me 
hope for his future. 

A Nebraska father of a 
child with disabilities 



To meet the needs of all eligible children, states had to rapidly expand the number 
of programs providing services to preschool children with disabilities. The 
growth in systems capacity is evidenced by the increased number of preschool 
special education teachers, from 12,718 in 1987-88 (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1990) to 17,579 in 1991-92 (U.S. Department of Education, 1994), a 
38% increase in 4 years. SEAs have supported this growth by providing 
preservice and inservice training and by certifying individuals who are seeking to 
provide preschool special education services. However, shortages persist in the 
professions working with young children with disabilities and are projected to 
increase throughout the country, especially in rural and remote areas (Hebbeler, 
1994). 

Strategies that states have adopted, with the use of Section 619 funds, to increase 
the number and competence of personnel available to provide preschool special 
education services include; 



North Carolina’s regional training activities are subcontracted 
by the state using 619 funds. Projects offer on-site technical as- 
sistance and training for local education agencies and providers 
across the state. 

Illinois has created STARNet, a regional technical assistance sys- 
tem that includes parents on staff. In 1993-94, the system pro- 
vides informational materials to more than 9,100 individuals 
serving young children and their families, and hosted approxi- 
mately 150 inservice training events attended by nearly 10,000 
individuals across the state. 

Georgia and Louisiana have explored personnel development 
through distance learning strategies. They have worked with in- 
stitutions of higher education and public broadcasting systems to 
offer teleconferences on the special needs of children with dis- 
abilities. 
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What Are the Future Challenges? 



[Arizona has] made progress 
in embedding the preschool 
special education program 
into the fabric of the school, 
but much work needs to be 
done before we can be sure 
that the quality can be 
sustained and the 
commitment maintained 
when administrators face 
increased demands on their 
district's resources. 

State Director of Special 
Education, Arizona 



Since its inception in 1986, the Preschool Grants Program has resulted in the 
assurance of special education and related services to all young children with 
disabilities. The momentum which has generated many innovative and effective 
strategies for providing quality services now must be sustained to ensure that 
these strategies become the norm rather than the exemplar. Leadership and 
resources are needed at the national, state, and local levels so that all preschool 
children with disabilities will: 

1. Be served in community-based settings; 

2. Experience smooth transitions thoughout the service delivery 
system; 

3. Receive high quality services; 

4. Be served by personnel qualified to implement preschool special 
education and related services; and, 

5. Have their needs addressed in reform initiatives, including those 
for education, health, and human services. 



Preeminent among the .. . education goals set out by the President 
last year is the one that relates to ens^^nng that every child is ready to 
learn when they start school The bill we have considered today is one 
of the major pieces of legislation that is aimed at ensuring the 
attainment of this goal ... It is clear that an investment in early 
childhood is critical to the prevention of later educational failure. 

Representative Major Owens (NY) 
W2d Congress, I99J,p. H6408 
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Appendix 1 

Ad Hoc 619 Work Group 



Lynn Busenbark, Preschool Coordinator 

Exceptional Student Services 

State Department of Education 

1535 West Jefferson 

Phoenix, AZ 85007 

(602) 542-3852 

Fax: 602-542-5404 

Kathleen Hebbeler 
Early Childhood Researcher 
600 Mockingbird Place 
Davis, CA 95616 
(415) 859-3327 
Fax; 916-753-0832 

Luzanne Pierce 

Early Childhood Program Manager 

National Association of State Directors of Special 

Education 

1800 Diagonal Road, Suite 320 
King Street Station 1 
Alexanuiia, VA22314 
(703)519-3800 
Fax: 703-519-3808 

Ruth-Ann Rasbold, Family Resource Specialist 

Federation for Children with Special Needs 

95 Berkeley Street, Suite 104 

Boston, MA 02116 

(617)482-2915 

Fax:617-695-2939 

Anne Shureen, 619 Coordinator 

Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Old Capitol Building, FG-1 1 

P.O. Box 47200 

Olympia, WA 98504 

(360) 753-0317 

Fax: 360-586-0247 



Sharon Walsh 
Policy Consultant 
6129 Calico Pool Lane 
Burke, VA 220 15 
(703) 250-4935 
Fax: 703-250-4935 

Deborah A. Ziegler 

Section 619 Representative to the FICC 
Director 

Delav/are Early Childhood Center 
West and Mispillion Streets 
Harri'^gton, DE 19952 
(302) 398-8945 
Fax: 302-398-8983 

Shelley Heekin, Robin Rooney, Pat Trohanis, and 
Kathy Whaley 
National Early Childhood 
Technical Assistance System 
500 NationsBank Plaza 
137 East Franklin Street 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
(919) 962-2001 
Fax:919-966-7463 
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Appendix 2 , Revised 

U.S. Department of Education 

(as of April 28, 1997) 



Office of the Secretary 
600 Independence Avenue SW 
Washington, DC 20202 

Richard Riley, Secretary 



Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) 
Mary Switzer Building 
330 C Street SW 
Washington, DC 20202 

Judith Heumann, Assistant Secretary 

Connie Gamer, FICC Executive Director 
(202) 205-8124, Fax; (202) 205-9252 



Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP) 

Thomas Hehir, Director 

(202) 205-5507, Fax: (202) 205-9070 



Division of Monitoring and State Improvement Planning 

Ruth Ryder, Director 

(202) 205-5547, Fax: (202) 205-9179 

Lois Tayor, Deputy Director 
(202) 205-2776, Fax: (202)205-9179 

Chuck Laster, Associate Division Director 
(202) 205-9056, Fax: (202) 205-9179 

Nancy Treusch, Section 619 Program Coordinator 
(202) 205-9097, Fax: (202) 205-8971 

E-mail: nancy_treusch@ed.gov 
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Appendix 3, Revised 

State and Jurisdictional Section 619 Program Coordinators 

(asof April 28, 1997) 



Richard Smiley, 6 1 9 Contact 
Office of Spec. Services and Supp. 
Programs 

Alaska Department of Education 
Div. of Teaching & Learning Suprt. 
801 West 10th Street, Suite 200 
Juneau, AK 99801-1894 
(907)465-8702 
Fax: 907-465-33% 

E-mail: rsmiley@educ.state.ak.us 
WWW: www.edu.state.ak.us/ 

James Waid, 619 Coordinator 
Program for Exceptional Children 
State Department of Education 
Room 3346, Gordon Persons Bldg. 

PO Box 302 1 01 , 50 North Ripley SL 

Montgomery, AL 36130-2101 

(334)242-8114 

Fax: 334-242-9192 

E-mail: jjones@sdenet.alsde.edu 

Sandra Reifeiss, Coordinator 
Preschool Programs 
Special Education Section 
State Department of Education 
#4 Capitol Mall, Room 105-C 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
(501)682-4222 
Fax: 501-682-4313 

Linda Avegalio, Preschool Specialist 
Special Education 
Department of Education 
Box 434 

Pago Pago, AS 96799 
(684)633-1323,or-4789 
Fax: 684-633-7707 

Lynn Busenbfflk, Preschool Coordi- 
nator 

Division of Special Education 

State Department of Education 

1535 West Jefferson 

Phoenix, AZ 85007 

(602)542-3852 

Fax: 602-542-5404 

Email: 

lbusenb@maill .ade.state.az.us 
WWW: ade.state.az.us 



Constance Bourne, 619 Coordinator 
Special Education Division 
State E)epartment of Education 
P.O.Box 944272 
Sacramento, CA 94244-2720 
(916)327-36% 

Fax: 916-327-8878 

Jane L. Amundson, 619 Coordinator 
Prevention Initiatives 
Early Childhood Initiatives 
State Department of Education 
2 10 East Colfax, Room 305 
Denver, CO 80203-1799 
(303)8666712 
Fax: 303-866-6662 
Email: 

Amundson_J@cde.state.co.us 

Maria Synodi, 619 Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
25 Industrial Park Road^ 
Middletown, CT 06457 
(860)638-4211 . 

Fax: 860-638-4218 §1 

Elizabeth White, 6 1 9 Coordinator 
Coding Elementary School 
920 F Street NE 
Washington, DC 20002-5324 
(202)724-4800 
Fax: 202-724-5116 

B. Garnet Pinkney 
D.C. State Director 
Office of Special Education 
Coding School 
10th and F Street NE 
Washington, DC 20002 
(202)7244800 
Fax: 202-724-5116 

Georgia Braun 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Branch of Exceptional Education 
Mail Stop 35 12 MIB-Code 523 
1 849 C Street NW 
Washington, DC .20240-4000 
(202)208-6675 
Fax: 202-208-2316 



Martha Toomey, 619 Coordinator 

Dept of Public Instruction 

Townsend Building 

P.O.Box 1402 

Dover, DE 19703 

(302)739-4667 

Fax: 302-739-2388 

E-mail: mtoomey@state.de.us 

Nancy Thomas, Program Specialist 
Pre-K Disability Programs 
Office of El & School Readiness 
Florida Department of Education 
325 W. Gaines Street, Suite 754 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 
(904)488-6830 
Fax:904487-0946 
E-mail: 

thomasn@mail.doe.state.fl.us 

Makir Keller 
Spec. Ed. Administrator 
Special Education 
Department of Education 
FSM National Government 
Federated States of Micronesia 
Kolonia, Pohnpei, FM %941 
(691)320-2302 
Fax: 691-320-5500 

Toni Waylor Bowen 

619 Coordinator 

Dept, for Exceptional Students 

Georgia Department of Education 

1866 Twin Towers East 

Atlanta, GA 30334-5010 

(404)657-9965 

Fax: 404-651-6457 . 

Vince Leon Guerrero 
Associate Superintendent 
Special Education Division 
Department of Education 
POBoxDE 
Agana,GU %910 
(671)6474536 
Fax: 671-646-8052 
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Michael Fahey 

6 1 9 Coordinator/CSPD Coordinator 
Special Needs Branch 
Department of Education 
Box 2360, 3430 Leahi Avenue 
Honolulu, HI 96815 
(808)733-4840 
Fax: 808-7334841 
E-mail: 

michaeLfahey@notes.kl2.hi.us 
Penny Milbum 

Interim Preschool Coordinator 

Bureau of Special Education 

Iowa State University Extension 

Grimes State Office Building 

2020DMACCBlvd 

Ankeny, LA 5002 1 

(515)965-9355 

Fax: 515-965-9388 

E-mail: xlmilbm@exnet.iastate.edu 

Robin Carter 

619 Preschool Consultant 

Southwest Regional Special Edu. 

Boise State University 

19 10 University Drive, Room 522 

Boise, ID 83725 

(208)385-4273 

Fax: 208-385-4006 

E-mail: rcarter@bsu.idbsu.edu 



Nolene Weaver 

State Director of Special Education 

State Department of Education 

Len B. Johnson Building 

650 West State Street 

Boise, ID 83720-3650 

(208)334-3940 

Fax: 208-3344664 

E-mail: nbweaver@sde.state.id.us 



Pam Reising, Senior Consultant 
Department of Special Education 
State Board of Education 
100 North First Street, S-233 
Springfield, IL 62777-0001 
(217)782-6601 
Fax: 217-782-0372 
E-mail: 

preising@spr6.isbe.state.il.us 
WWW: www.isbe.state.il.us/ 

homepage.html 
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Sheron Cochran,6 19 Coordinator 
Division of Special Education 
Indiana Department of Education 
Division of Special Education 
Room 229 State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204-2798 
(3 17) 232-0570, or -9500 
Fax: 317-232-0589 
E-mail: cochra@speced.state.in.us 

Carol Dermyer 

Early Childhood Coordinator 
Special Education Administration 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Avenue 
Topeka, KS 66612-1182 
(913)296-7454 
Fax: 913-296-7933 
E-mail: 

cdermyer@smtpgw.ksbe.state.ks.us 
WWW: www.ksbe.state.ks.us 

Barbara Singleton, 6 19 Coordinator 
Division of Preschool Services 
Department of Education 
1 6th Floor Capital Plaza Tower 
500 Mero Street # 

Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502)564-7056 
Fax: 502-564-6771 
E-mail: bsinglet@kde.state.ky.us 
WWW: www.kde.state.ky.us 

Janice Zube, 6 1 9 Co-Coordinator 
Preschool Programs 
Office of Special Educ. Svcs. 

State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 94064; 626 North Fourth St. 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9084 

(504)763-3555 

Fax: 504-763-3553 

E-mail: jzube@mail.doe.state.la.us 

Elisabeth Schaefer, Director 
Bureau of Early Childhood Prgms. 
State Department of Education 
350 Main Street 
Malden, MA 02148-5023 
(6 17) 388-3300, exL 341 
Fax: 617-388-3394 
E-mail: eschaefer@doe.mass.edu 
WWW: info.doe.mass.edu 



Nancy Vorobey 

EC Staff Spec. 6 1 9 Coordinator 
MD Infant/Toddler Preschool 
Services 

State Department of Education 
200 W. Baltimore Su*eet 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(410)767-0234 
Fax: 410-333-8165 

Joanne C. Holmes 
6 1 9 and Part H Coordinator 
Child Development Services 
State House Station #146 
Augusta, ME 04333 
(207)287-3272 
Fax: 207-287-5900 
E-mail: Jph@ime.net 

Kanchi Hosia, Special Education 
Director 

Ministry of Education 
Republic of the Marshall Islands 
Box 3 179 

Majuro, MH 96960 
(692)625-5261 
Fax: 692-625-3861 

Carol Regnier, Coordinator 
Special Education Services 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, MI 48909 
(517)373-2949 
Fax:517-373-7504 

Robyn Widley, Coordinator 

Dept of Children, Families & Learn’ g 

Capitol Square Building, Rm. 986 

550 Cedar Street 

St. Paul,MN 55101 

(612)296-5007 

Fax: 612-296-5076 

E-mail: robyn.widley@stote.mn.us 
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State and Jurisdictional 

Paula Goff 

Early Childhood Coordinator 
Special Education Programs 
Dept, of Elem. & Secondary Educ. 
P.O.Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65 102-0480 

(573)751-0185 

Fax: 573-5264404 

E-maik 

pgoff@mail.dese.state.mo.us 

Suzanne Lizama, Coordinator 

EC/SE Programs 

CNMI Public Schools 

P.O.Boxl370CK 

Saipan, MP 96950 

(670)664-3754 

Fax: 670^64-3760 . 

Carolyn Black, Director 
Office of Special Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O.Box 771 

Jackson, MS 39205-0771 

(601)359-3490 

Fax: 601-359-2326 

E-mail: cblack@mdekl2.state.ms.us 

Daniel M. McCarthy 

Preschool/Monitoring Specialist 

Division of Special Education 

Office of Public Instruction 

State Capitol 

P.O.Box 202501 

Helena, MT 59620-2501 

(406)4444425 

Fax: 406-444-3924 

E-mail: dmccarthy@opi.mtgov 

WWW: 161.7.1 14.15/opi/opi.html 

Kathy Baars, 619 Coordinator 
Exceptional Children Division 
Department of Public Instruction 
301 N. Wilmington Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 
(919)715-1598 
Fax:919-715-1569 
E-mail: kbaars@dpi.state.nc.us 
WWW: http://www.dpi.state.nc.us 
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Keith Gustafson, 6 1 9 Coordinator 
Box61 

North Dakota School for ihe Deaf 
Devil’s Lake, ND 58301 
(701)662-9029 
Fax: 701-662-9009 

Jan Thelen, 6 1 9 Coordinator 
Special Education Office 
Nebraska Department of Education 
P.O.Box 94987 
Lincoln, NE 68509 
(402)471-4319 
Fax: 402-471-0117 

E-mail: jan_t@nde4.nde.state.ne.us 

Ruth Littlefield, 619 Coordinator 
Bureau of Early Learning 
State Department of Education 
State Office Park, South 
lOl Pleasant Street 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603)271-2178 
Fax:603-271-1953 
E-mail: rjittlef@ed. state. nh.us 

Jane Marano, 619 Coordinator 
Division of Student Services 
Office of Special Education Pro- 
grams 
CN500 

Riverview Executive Plaza Bldg 100 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609)9844950 
Fax: 609-292-5558 
E-mail: njse@ix.netcom.com 
WWW: http://www.state.nj.us/ 
education/ 

J. David Nelson, 6 19Coordinator 
Special Education Unit 
State Department of Education 
3(X) Don Caspar Avenue 
Santa Fe,NM 87501-2786 
(505)827-6788 
Fax: 505-827-6791 
E-mail: Jdn3@Juno.com 



Sharon Rogers 

6 1 9 Coordinator/ICC Chair 

Educational Equity 

Nevada Department of Education 

700 East Fifth Street 

Carson City, NV 89701-9050 

(702)687-9145 

Fax: 702-687-9123 

E-mail: srogers@nsn.kl2.unr.edu 

Michael Plotzker, 619 Coordinator 
VESID 

New York Department of Education 
1 Commerce Plaza 
Albany, NY 12234 
(518)473-4823 
Fax: 518-4864154 

E-mail: mplotzke@mail.nysed.gov 

Edith Greer, 6 1 9 Coordinator 
East Central Regional Office 
Div of Early Childhood Education 
170 West High Avenue 
New Philadelphia, OH 44663 
(330)364-5567 
Fax: 330-343-3038 

Jane Wiechel 

Director, Early Childhood Education 
Ohio Department of Education 
Div of Early Childhood Education 
65 South Front Street, Room 309 
Columbus, OH 432154183 
(614)466^24 
Fax: 614-728-2338 

Barbara Brewer 
Preschool Coordinator 
Section for Exceptional Children 
State Department of Education 
2500 North Lincoln Blvd. 

Oklahoma City, OK 731054599 

(405)5224365 

Fax: 405-522-3503 
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Nancy Johnson-Dom 
6 19 Coordinator 
Special Education Programs 
Department of Education 
Public Service Building 
255 Capitol Street, N.E. 

Salem, OR 973 1(M)203 
(503) 378-3598, exL 625 
Fax: 503-373-7968 
E-mail: nancy.johnson- 
dom@state.or.us 
WWW: www.ode.state.or.us/ 
schools/sped/ 

Esther Beck, Special Education 
Advisor 

Bureau of Special Education 
Pennsylvania Department of 
Education 

333 Market Street, 7th Floor 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 
(717)783-6889 
Fax: 717-783-6139 

Myrta Reyes 

Director for Early Childhood 
PR Department of Education 
Special Education PRograms 
GPOBox759 
HatoRey,PR 00919 
(809)759-7228 
Fax: 809-754-7195 

Jemmy Blelai, Coordinator 
Special Education 
Bureau of Education 
Republic of Palau 
P.O.Box 278 
Koror, Palau, PW 96940 
(680)488-2568 
Fax: 680488-2830 

Amy Cohen, Preschool Grant 
Coord/EC Consultant 
Office Integrated Social Svcs 
RI Department of Education 
Shepherd Building 
255 Westminister Road 
Providence, RI 02903-3400 
(401) 277-4600, ext 2408 
Fax: 401-2774979 
E-mail: ride0016@ride.ri.net 
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Norma Donaldson-Jenkins 
619 Coordinator 

Programs for Exceptional Children 

State Department of Education 

Rutledge Building 

1429 Senate Street 

Columbia, SC 29201 

(803)734-8811 

Fax: 803-7344824 

Michelle Powers, 6 19 Coordinator 

Office of Special Education 

Dept, of Education & Cultural Aff. 

Kniep Building 

700 Governors Drive 

Pierre, SD 57501 

(605)773-3678 

Fax: 605-773-6139 

E-mail: michellep@deca.state.sd.us 

WWW: www.state.sd.us/deca/ 

Doris Mattraw, 619 Coordinator 
Office for Special Education 
State Department of Education 
8th Floor - Gateway Plaza 
7 1 0 James Robertson Parkway 
Nashville, TN 37243-0380 
(615)741-3796 
Fax: 615-532-9412 
E-mail: dmattraw@mail.state.tn.us 

Sarah Willis 

Director & 6 1 9 Coordinator 
Office for Special Education 
State Department of Education 
8th Floor - Gateway Plaza 
710 James Robertson Parkway 
Nashville, TN 37243-0380 
(615)741-3537 
Fax: 615-532-9412 

Kathy Clayton, EC Program Director 
Special Education Programs 
Texas Education Agency 
1 701 North Congress, Room 5- 1 20 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512)463-9414 
Fax: 512463-9434 
E-mail: kparksc@tenet.edu 
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John Killoran, 619 Coordinator 
Special Education Services Unit 
State Office of Education 
250 East 500 South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 

(801) 538-7708 
Fax: 801-538-7991 

E-mail: jkillora@usoe.kl2.ut.us 
WWW: www.usoe.kl2.ut.us 

Linda Bradford 

Principal Specialist in Special Ed. 
Office of Special Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O.Box2120 
Richmond, VA 23218-2120 
(804)225-2675 
Fax: 804-371-8796 
E-mail: lbradfor@pen.kl2.va.us 
WWW: www.pen.kl2.va.us/go/ 
VDOE 

Elsie Monsanto 

Acting Special Education Director 
Division of Special Education 
Department of Education 
Christiansted 
#21-23 Hospital Street 
St Croix, VI 00802 
(809)773-7997 
Fax: 809-773-4640 

Kathy Andrews, 6 19 Coordinator 
Special Education Unit 
State Department of Education 
120 State Street ; 

Montpelier, VT 05620 

(802) 828-5115 
Fax: 802-828-3140 

E-mail: kandrews@doe.state.vtus 

Anne Shureen, 6 1 9 Coordinator 
Office of Supt. of Public Instruct 
Old Capitol Building, FG- 1 1 
P.O.Box 47200 
Olympia, WA 98504 
(360)753-0317 
Fax: 360-586-0247 
E-mail: 

ashureen @ inspire.ospi.wednet.edu 
WWW: www.ospi.wednet.edu 

Continued 
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State and jurisdictional Section 619 Program Coordinators 



Jenny Lange, Program Supervisor 
Early Childhood Handicapped 
Programs 

Bureau for Exceptional Children 

Department of Public Instruction 

P.O.Box 7841 

Madison, WI 53707 

(608)267-9172 

Fax: 608-267-3746 

E-mail: langejr@mail.state.wi.us 

Ginger Huftaan,619 Coordinator 
Office of Special Education Admin 
WV Department of Education 
Capitol Complex, Bldg. 6, Room 304 
1900 Kanawha Boulevard East 
Charleston, WV 25305-0330 
(304)558-2696 
Fax: 304-558-3741 
E-mail: pcart@access.kl2.wv.us 

Brenda Mikkelsen,619 Coordinator 

State Dept, of Education 

Special Education Unit 

2300 Cheyenne Ave., 2nd Floor 

Cheyenne, WY 82002-0050 

(307)777-6215 

Fax: 307-777-6234 

E-mail: bmikkels@educ.state.wy.us 
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Appendix 4 

History of the Assurance of FARE 



The list below indicates the school year in which states and jurisdictions assured 
FAPE for all children with disabilities, beginning at 3 years of age except as noted. 



1973-1974 


Illinois 


1989-1990 Idaho 




Michigan^ 


Palau’ 




Wisconsin 


1990-1991 Montana 


1974-1975 


Alaska 


Nevada 




Texas 


Northern Mariana Islands’ 
Wyoming 


1975-1976 


lowa^ 

Virginia^ 


1991-1992- Alabama 






Arizona 


1976-1977 


Massachusetts 


Arkansas 




Rhode Island 


California 




South Dakota 


Colorado 

Connecticut 


1977-1978 


American Samoa^ 


Delaware 




Louisiana 


Florida 




New Hampshire 


Georgia 


1978-1979 


Maryland^ 


Indiana 

Kansas 


1979-1980 


Nebraska^ 


Kentucky 

Maine 


1980-1981 


Hawaii 


Marshall Islands 
Mississippi 


1981-1982 


Guam* 

Virgin Islands 


Missouri 
New Mexico 
New York 


1983-1984 


District of Columbia 


North Carolina 




New Jersey 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 


1985-1986 


North Dakota 
Puerto Rico* 
Washington 

Minnesota* 


Pennsylvania ; 

South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Vermont 


1986-1987 


West Virginia 


1987-1988 


Bureau of Indian Affairs^ 


1992-1993 Oregon 


1988-1989 


Utah 


1993-1994 Department of Defense (overseas) 






Federated States of Micronesia* 



^ Assures FAPE to all children with disabilities beginning at birth. 

^ Assures FAPE to all children with disabilities beginning at 2 years of age. 

^ Children birth through 2 years served under Part H beginning in 1990. 

BIA is no longer responsible for assuring FAPE for preschool children with disabilities. 
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